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Abstract 

Two  studies  were  conducted  to  examine  the  effects  of  an  actor's 
suffering  or  benefiting  upon  observers'  perceptions  of  the  actor's  honesty. 
Independence  and  bias,  their  attributions  for  the  actor's  expressed  opinions, 
and  the  actor's  influence.  In  both  studies,  subjects  read  bogus  newsmagazine 
articles  about  an  individual  who  had  taken  a  public  stand  on  an  issue  and 
had  either  suffered,  benefited  or  received  no  outcome  as  a  consequence.  The 
results  of  both  studies  showed  that  the  suffering  actor  was  rated  as  more 
honest,  more  Independent,  and  less  biased  by  subjects.  The  subjects  also 
made  more  dispositional  attributions  for  the  suffering  actor's  expressed 
opinion  and  more  situational  attributions  for  the  benefiting  actor's  opinion. 
Additionally,  results  of  the  second  study  showed  that  the  suffering  repre¬ 
sentative  was  more  influential  than  the  benefiting  representative.  Results 
are  discussed  in  terms  of  their  implications  for  influence  and  leadership 
In  various  settings,  and  their  relationships  to  other  research  findings  on 
attribution  and  persuasion. 
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Benefits  of  Suffering:  Communicator 
Suffering,  Benefiting,  and  Influence 

Casual  observation  of  the  lives  of  great  leaders  suggests  an  interes¬ 
ting  common  experience,  a  period  of  suffering  resulting  from  the  expression 
of  their  beliefs.  The  sacrifice  and  suffering  of  religious  leaders  such 
as  Jesus,  Moses  or  Joseph  Smith  is,  of  course,  well  known,  and  similar  ex¬ 
periences  among  certain  political  figures  such  as  Ghandi  or  Mao  have  become 
almost  legendary.  Of  particular  interest  is  that  this  suffering  has  generally 
preceded  the  leader's  period  of  greatest  influence.  Jesus,  for  example,  had 
only  a  handful  of  followers  until  after  his  death.  It  was  subsequent  to  the 
crucifixion  that  the  Christian  church  developed,  largely  around  this  act  of 
sacrifice.  In  the  political  realm.  Hitler,  Ghandi  and  Lenin  all  spent  time 
in  jail  and/or  exile  because  of  their  beliefs  before  gaining  widespread 
acceptance  and  influence.  Burns  (1978),  in  his  treatise  on  leadership,  has 
noted  the  frequency  of  suffering  and  sacrifices  found  among  leaders.  His 
analysis  of  the  lives  of  several  great  historical  leaders  shows  that  a  willing 
ness  to  make  sacrifices  for  strongly  held  ideas  or  moral  convictions  has  been 
a  common  characteristic  of  influential  people  across  various  cultures  and 
periods  of  history.  He  also  points  out  that  the  suffering  of  great  leaders 
has  often  continued  throughout  their  lives. 

Is  the  suffering  common  among  great  leaders  a  coincidence,  or  is  suffer¬ 
ing  relevant  to  the  leadership  process  Itself,  somehow  enhancing  leadership 
qualities?  Merton  (1946)  first  discussed  a  possible  relationship  between 
suffering  and  Influence  in  his  analysis  of  peoples'  reactions  to  a  1943 
war  bond  drive.  Throughout  an  18  hour  radio  marathon  Kate  Smith  urged  lis¬ 
teners  to  purchase  war  bonds.  Merton's  analysis  of  a  survey  of  listeners 
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showed  that  they  believed  Kate  Smith  was  making  a  significant  sacrifice  of 
time  and  effort,  and  as  a  result  of  having  broadcast  for  the  full  18  hours 
that  she  was  actually  suffering  for  the  war  bond  cause.  Merton  speculated 
that  these  perceptions  of  sacrifice  may  have  been  partly  responsible  for 
Smith's  success  at  selling  bonds  by  influencing  listeners'  beliefs  about 
her  sincerity. 

Interestingly,  it  seems  that  leaders  themselves  have  often  believed  that 
people  respond  positively  to  suffering  and  have  frequently  attempted  to  use 
their  own  sacrifices  to  political  advantage.  Barber  (1977),  discussing  the 
influence  of  U.S.  presidents,  gives  several  examples  of  how  national  leaders 
have  emphasized  their  own  personal  sacrifice  to  gain  acceptance  for  their 
policies.  Similarly,  revolutionary  leaders  such  as  Mao  or  Ghandi  have  often 
used  public  displays  of  sacrifice  or  suffering  to  demonstrate  their  own 
dedication  and  gain  support  for  their  movements. 

Obviously,  observations  of  frequent  suffering  among  great  leaders  is 
not,  in  itself,  evidence  that  such  experiences  are  more  characteristic  of 
individuals  with  widespread  influence  or  that  these  experiences  somehow 
enhance  leadership  qualities.  Yet  the  frequent  occurence  of  suffering  and 
sacrifice  in  the  lives  of  great  leaders  and  the  apparent  belief  among  such 
leaders  in  the  utility  of  suffering  suggests  that  the  possible  effects  of 
suffering  on  influence  and  the  process  by  which  such  effects  might  occur 
deserve  further  study.  The  research  reported  here  examines  these  issues. 

Attribution  theory  provides  a  potentially  useful  explanatory  framework 
for  understanding  the  way  people  might  react  to  individuals  who  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  open  expression  of  their  beliefs.  Of  oarticular  relevance  to 
any  sufferinq  effects  are  Kelley's  (1973)  principles  of  discounting  and 
augmentation.  According  to  Kelley,  individuals  exposed  to  others’  opinions 
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engage  in  a  causal  analysis  of  the  belief  statements.  The  more  external 
or  situational  explanations  which  are  available  for  an  actor's  belief  state¬ 
ments,  the  less  likely  an  observer  will  be  to  seek  personal  or  dispositional 
explanations  for  that  statement.  That  is,  if  compelling  external  explana¬ 
tions  exist  for  an  individual's  attitude  expression,  observers  will  be  less 
likely  to  regard  the  expressed  opinion  as  a  true  statement  of  the  actor's 
beliefs.  Under  such  conditions  dispositional  causes  will  be  discounted. 

If,  however,  the  statements  are  made  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  external 
factors  which  would  normally  inhibit  the  expression  of  the  belief,  personal 
or  dispositional  explanations  will  be  augmented  and  observers  will  be  more 
likely  to  regard  the  statement  as  a  true,  honest  expression  of  the  actor's 
belief. 

This  attributional  analysis  provides  an  explanation  of  how  observers 
might  perceive  and  react  to  an  individual  who  suffers  for  his  or  her  beliefs. 
Suffering  is  likely  to  be  regarded  by  observers  as  a  factor  which  would 
inhibit  the  open  expression  of  one's  beliefs.  Therefore,  when  observers 
view  an  actor  expressing  his  beliefs  in  spite  of  negative  consequence,  dis¬ 
positional  attributions  for  those  belief  statements  are  augmented.  As  a 
result,  suffering  actors  will  be  perceived  as  more  honest  and  sincere  in 
their  beliefs  and  those  belief  statements  will  be  seen  as  less  a  function 
of  external  factors.  These  perceptions  of  the  communicator's  honesty  and 
integrity  should  in  turn  have  a  positive  effect  on  his  or  her  influence. 

This  discussion  of  the  effects  of  suffering  upon  observers'  attribu¬ 
tions  and  perceptions  raises  the  issue  of  the  possible  effects  of  outcomes 
other  than  suffering.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  simply  the  converse  of 
suffering,  i.e.,  benefiting  as  a  consequence  of  belief  expression.  It  has 
been  suggested  here  that  suffering  should  result  in  the  augmentation  of 
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dispositional  attributions  with  accompanying  perceptions  of  honesty 
and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  observers.  However*  if  the 
actor  benefits  from  his  or  her  actions,  an  alternative  explanation  apart 
from  the  actor's  true  beliefs  now  exists  for  the  belief  statements. 
Dispositional  causes  for  the  behavior  should  therefore  be  discounted,  ex¬ 
ternal  causes  should  be  augmented  and  the  actor  will  more  likely  be 
seen  as  under  the  influence  of  these  external  factors  (i.e.,  personal 
benefits)  than  the  actor  who  has  suffered.  Consequently,  a  benefiting  actor 
will  be  perceived  as  more  biased,  and  less  honest  and  sincere,  than  will 
a  suffering  actor. 

As  with  the  suffering  actor,  these  attributions  and  perceptions  should 
affect  the  actor's  influence.  In  this  case,  the  discounting  of  the  actor's 
honesty  and  sincerity  should  in  turn  have  a  negative  effect  on  his  or  her 
influence. 

In  summary,  it  is  proposed  that  observers  will  perceive  a  suffering 
actor  as  more  honest,  more  independent  of  external  pressures,  and  less  biased 
than  a  benefiting  actor.  They  will  also  perceive  more  dispositional  or 
internal  causes  for  a  suffering  actor’s  behavior  and  more  situational  or 
external  causes  for  the  behavior  of  a  benefiting  actor.  These  perceptions 
should  in  turn  result  in  the  suffering  actor  having  more  influence  than 
the  benefiting  actor  over  the  attitudes  of  observers. 

Two  studies  are  described  which  attempt  to  examine  the  effects  of 
communicator  suffering  and  benefiting  on  attributions,  perceptions  of  the 
communicator,  and  influence. 

STUDY  1 
Method 

Subjects 


One  hundred  and  sixty  introductory  psychology  students  at  Purdue 
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University  participated  In  the  study  In  partial  fulfillment  of  course 
requirements. 

Procedure 

Subjects  were  run  In  groups  of  approximately  30  each.  They  were  told 
they  were  participating  in  a  study  examining  peoples'  reactions  to,  and  use 
of,  what  they  read  in  newspapers  and  newsmagazines.  They  would  read  an 
article  which  had  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  weekly  newsmagazine 
and  would  then  be  asked  for  their  reactions  to  what  they  had  read.  Three 
versions  of  a  newsmagazine  article  (prepared  specifically  for  the  research- 
see  "Stimulus  Materials"  below)  presenting  a  communicator's  opinions  on  an 
issue  and  his  history  of  suffering  or  benefiting  were  randomly  distributed 
to  the  subjects.  Subjects  read  the  article  and  then  completed  a  question¬ 
naire  measuring  their  perceptions  of  the  communicator,  their  causal  attri¬ 
butions  for  the  communicator's  statements,  their  own  attitudes  toward  the 
issue  discussed  In  the  article  and  items  designed  to  assess  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  manipulations.  The  subjects  were  then  debriefed  and  dismissed. 
Stimulus  Materials 

Three  versions  of  a  newsmagazine  article  on  the  civil  war  in  Zimbawe- 
Rhodesla  were  prepared.  At  the  time  the  study  was  conducted  (Fall,  1979) 
the  Zlmbabwe-Rhodesian  civil  war  was  in  the  news  daily.  The  war  was 
chosen  as  the  topic  of  the  newsmagazine  articles  because  it  was  an  issue 
that  subjects  would  likely  be  aware  of,  but  on  which  they  would  probably 
not  already  hold  strong  opinions.  To  assure  that  subjects  would  not 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  "articles",  they  were  typeset  and  then 
duplicated  to  look  like  simple  photocopies  of  an  article  which  had  appeared 
In  a  national  weekly  newsmagazine.  The  three  articles  began  with  identical 
background  information  about  the  war  between  the  black  majority  government 
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of then-Prlme  Minister  Abel  Muzorewa  and  the  rebels  of  the  Patriotic  Front. 

This  background  Information  was  an  accurate  account  of  the  political 
situation  in  Zimbabwe-Rhodesla,  describing  the  various  factions  in  the 
country  and  the  issues  which  had  led  to  war.  This  section  of  the  "article 
was  based  on  reports  appearing  in  Time,  Newsweek,  and  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  over  the  previous  year.  The  articles  went  on  to  say  that  a  major 
objective  of  the  Muzorewa  government  was  to  gain  diplomatic  recognition 
from  the  United  States,  with  subsequent  lifting  of  economic  sanctions  then 
in  force  against  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.  To  this  end,  the  Muzorewa  government 
had  sent  a  representative,  one  Stanlake  Samkanga,  to  the  U.S.  to  try  to 
persuade  the  Congress  and  the  American  public  that  they  should  support 
Muzorewa. 

The  articles  next  contained  information  about  the  consequences  which 
had  accrued  to  Samkanga  in  his  own  country  from  openly  supporting  the 
Muzorewa  government.  Specifically,  in  the  suffering  condition  the  article 
continued  with  the  following  passage: 

For  Samkanga,  as  for  other  black  citizens,  openly  supporting 
the  new  government  has  not  been  easy.  Threats  against  his  life  and 
the  life  of  his  family  have  been  frequent  and  one  of  Samkanga 's 
sons  has  been  left  permanently  disabled  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
beating  at  the  hands  of  local  supporters  of  the  Patriotic  Front. 
Demonstrators  outside  his  home  have  thrown  rocks  through  his 
windows  leaving  no  doubt  that  it  is  his  support  for  the  new 
government  which  has  brought  on  the  attacks.  Maybe  more  severe 
than  the  physical  harrassment  he  and  his  family  have  endured  is 
the  breakdown  of  friendships  and  personal  relationships  that  have 
resulted  from  his  open  expression  of  his  opinion.  In  a  country 
deeply  divided,  some  previously  close  friends  can  become  very  distant 
very  quickly. 
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In  the  benefiting  condition,  the  following  passage  appeared  Instead: 

Samkanga  had  been  an  early,  vocal  supporter  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Muzorewa  regime  and  this  active  support  has  lead 
to  his  obtaining  a  very  desirable  appointment  In  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  Although  terrorist  attacks  by  the  Patriotic  Front  are 
common  In  the  strife  torn  country,  so  far  the  police  have  been 
able  to  provide  adequate  protection  for  government  officials 
like  Samkanga.  Support  for  the  new  government  has  also  opened 
up  new  opportunities  for  Samkanga  within  the  previously  whites 
only  business  community,  opportunities  which  have  substantially 
Increased  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Samkanga  family.  The 
family,  used  to  living  In  an  all  black  government  owned  project, 
now  resides  In  a  large  house  In  the  middle  of  Salisbury. 

The  third  article  was  a  "neutral"  article,  containing  no  background 
Information  about  Samkanga's  suffering  or  benefiting.  Finally,  all  three 
versions  ended  with  Identical  passages  establishing  Samkanga's  desire  for 
U.S.  recognition,  his  belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  the  Muzorewa  government, 
and  his  criticisms  of  the  Patriotic  Front. 

Dependent  Variables 

Perceptions  of  the  Representative.  Fifteen  seven-point  bipolar  adjec¬ 
tive  scales  were  used  to  measure  perceptions  of  Stanlake  Samkanga.  A  prlnclpl 
components  analysis  with  varlmax  rotation  of  the  subjects'  responses  was 
used  to  reduce  these  to  three  summary  variables:  Honesty  (positive  poles  of 
honest,  sincere,  trustworthy  and  principled).  Bias  (negative  poles  of  biased, 
manipulative,  selfish  and  opportunistic),  and  Independence  (positive  poles 
of  Independent,  committed,  unafraid  and  consistent).  Scores  on  the  summary 
variables  were  formed  by  averaging  the  Individual  Items. 

Attributions.  Subjects  were  asked  to  Indicate,  on  seven-point  Likert 
scales,  the  extent  to  which  each  of  four  potential  causes  were  the  basis  of 
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Samkanga's  support  of  the  Muzorewa  government.  Two  of  these  four  items 
represented  dispositional  causes  (Samkanga's  true  beliefs  about  the  Muzorewa 
government;  his  beliefs  about  the  benefits  which  the  government  would  provide 
for  Zimbabweans),  while  the  other  two  were  situational  causes  (pressures  on 
Samkanga  from  the  Muzorewa  government;  potential  personal  benefits  for  Sam- 
kanga).  These  four  items  were  averaged  to  form  a  dispositional  versus  situa¬ 
tional  attribution  measure. 

Attitudes.  Five  seven-point  Likert  items  measuring  the  subjects'  atti¬ 
tudes  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  Muzorewa  government  and  U.S.  recognition 
of  that  government  (e.g.  "The  United  States  should  formally  recognize  the 
new  Muzorewa  government  of  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia".  "The  United  States  should 
lift  its  economic  sanctions  against  the  government  of  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia") 
were  averaged  to  form  the  attitude  measure. 

Results 

Manipulation  Checks 

Subjects  used  a  seven  point  Likert  type  scale  to  rate  the  extent  to 
which  Samkanga  had  suffered  and  benefited.  As  expected,  the  suffering  repre¬ 
sentative  was  perceived  as  having  suffered  more  than  either  the  benefiting 
or  the  control  group  representatives  (x's  =  6.02,  3.44,  3.78.  respectively; 

F  (2,157)  =  28.24,  £  <  .001).  Samkanga  was  in  turn  perceived  as  having 
benefited  more  in  the  benefiting  condition  than  in  the  suffering  or  control 
conditions  (x's  =  5.56,  3.52,  4.74,  respectively:  F  (2,157)  =  53.63  £  <  .001). 
Perceptions  of  the  Representative 

Means  on  the  three  summary  variables  measuring  perceptions  of  Samkanga's 
honesty,  bias  and  independence  are  given  in  Table  1.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  the  subjects  would  describe  Samkanga  in  more  favorable  terms  when  he 
had  suffered  than  when  he  had  benefited.  This  hynothesis  was  strongly  supported. 
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As  shown  in  the  table,  the  overall  F-ratios  for  these  variables  were  all 
highly  significant  (£'s  <  .001).  In  addition,  planned  contrasts  showed 
that  the  suffering  representative  was  seen  as  more  honest  and  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  the  other  representatives  (j)'s  <  .001),  while  the  benefiting 
representative  was  described  as  being  more  biased  than  the  suffering  or 
control  representatives  (£  <  .05). 

Insert  Table  1  about  here 

Attributions 

It  was  expected  that  subjects  who  believed  Samkanga  had  suffered  would 
make  more  dispositional  attributions  for  his  behavior,  while  subjects  who 
believed  he  had  benefited  would  make  more  situational  attributions.  As 
shown  in  Table  1,  this  prediction  was  also  supported.  The  overall  £  was 
significant  (ja  <  .001  ),  and  planned  contrasts  showed  that  the  suffering 
Samkanga 's  support  for  the  Muzorewa  government  was  attributed  significantly 
more  to  internal  causes  than  was  the  suooort  of  the  benefiting  or  neutral 
Samkangas  (d  <  .001). 

Influence  of  the  Representative 

Finally,  it  was  expected  that  these  differences  in  perceptions  of 
Samkanga  and  attributions  for  his  behavior  would  translate  into  greater 
influence  in  the  suffering  condition  then  in  the  benefiting  condition. 

This  would  result  in  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  Muzorewa  govern¬ 
ment  among  subjects  who  read  about  the  suffering  Samkanga  than  among  those 
who  read  about  the  benefiting  Samkanga.  However,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table 
1,  although  the  means  are  in  the  expected  direction,  this  hypothesis  was  not 
supported.  Attitudes  toward  the  Muzorewa  government  were  not  affected  by 
the  suffering  or  benefiting  of  the  representative.  Correlations  between 
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the  subjects'  attitudes  and  the  Honesty  (r  =  .17,  d  <  .05),  Bias  (r  =  .IS, 

£  <  .05),  Independence  (r  =  .18,  £  <  .05),  and  attribution  (r  =  -.15,  £  <  .05) 
measures  were  all  significant,  although  fairly  low.  These  low  but  signifi¬ 
cant  correlations  support  the  relevance  of  these  characteristics  to  an 
actor's  influence. 

Discussion  -  Study  1 

The  results  of  this  study  Drovide  evidence  for  the  effect  of  sufferina 
and  benefiting  on  reactions  to  and  perceptions  of  actors,  but  do  not  support 
the  effects  on  influence  which  were  expected  to  accompany  those  perceptions. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  an  actor  who  had  suffered  for  his  or  her  beliefs 
would  be  perceived  as  more  honest,  more  independent,  and  less  biased  than 
an  actor  who  had  benefited  from  his  or  her  behavior.  It  was  also  expected 
that  subjects  would  make  more  dispositional  attributions  for  the  sufferina 
individual's  belief  statements  than  for  benefiting  individual's  statements. 
These  hypotheses  were  strongly  supported.  It  appears  that  the  consequences 
of  Samkanga's  support  for  his  government  olayed  an  important  oart  in  deter¬ 
mining  how  the  subjects  felt  about  him. 

Given  the  significant  effect  that  suffering  had  on  percentions  of 
Samkanga  and  attributions  for  his  belief  statements,  the  absence  of  an 
effect  on  influence  is  surprising.  Research  has  shown  that  communicator 
characteristics  such  as  honesty  and  expertise  can  have  oositive  effects  on 
communication  effectiveness  (e.g.,  Hovland  and  Weiss,  1952*.  Kelman  and 
Hovland,  1953).  However,  it  has  also  been  shown  that  communicator  variables 
often  interact  with  audience  and  message  characteristics  in  determining 
communication  effectiveness  (e.g.,  Fishbein  and  Ajzen,  1973;  Eagly  and 
Himmelfarb,  1978;  Jaccard,  in  press)  and  this  may  help  explain  the  results 
obtained  here.  Analysis  of  the  stimulus  material  used  in  Study  1  suggested 
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that  possible  deficiencies  in  the  way  Samkanga's  message  was  presented  to 
the  subjects  may  have  contributed  to  the  absence  of  an  effect  on  influence. 
Specifically,  Samkanga's  arguments  were  presented  briefly,  without  extensive 
argument,  and  integrated  within  the  news  article.  While  Samkanga's  suffering 
or  benefiting  was  salient,  his  message  was  less  so.  It  is  possible  that 
subjects  were  not  able  to  fully  understand  or  integrate  Samkanga's  message, 
precluding  any  effect  on  their  attitudes.  As  a  result,  it  was  felt  that 
before  dismissing  the  effects  of  suffering  and  benefiting  on  influence  more 
research  with  a  more  salient  message  was  necessary. 

An  additional,  unanticipated,  problem  of  interpretation  of  the  results 
of  Study  1  concerned  differences  in  the  perceived  violence  of  the  Patriotic 
Front  rebels  across  the  three  conditions.  Although  an  attempt  was  made  to 
equate  the  level  of  violence  in  the  articles,  analysis  of  a  guestion  asking 
the  subjects  to  rate  the  violence  of  the  rebels  showed  that  the  rebels  were 
perceived  as  significantly  more  violent  in  the  suffering  than  in  the  bene¬ 
fiting  or  control  conditions  (IF  (2,157)  =  4.59,  £  <  .05).  As  a  consequence, 
obtained  differences  in  perceptions  and  attitudes  in  favor  of  the  suffering 
Samkanga  may  have  been  due  to  a  negative  reaction  to  the  more  violent  rebels 
in  the  suffering  condition,  rather  than  because  of  Samkanga's  suffering. 

In  order  to  address  these  issues  raised  by  the  results  of  Study  1, 
a  second  study  was  conducted.  The  purposes  of  Study  2  were  threefold. 

First,  it  was  intended  to  replicate  the  findings  of  Study  1  with  regard  to 
perceptions  of  Samkanga  and  attributions  for  his  belief  expression.  Second, 
it  was  designed  to  better  examine  the  effects  of  suffering  and  benefiting 
on  influence  with  a  clearer  more  direct  message  from  Samkanga.  Third,  it 
was  intended  to  better  control  for  differences  in  perceived  rebel  violence 
across  conditions  so  that  such  differences  could  not  account  for  any  observed 
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effects. 

STUDY  2 
Method 

Subjects 

One  hundred  and  sixty  eight  introductory  psychology  students  at  Purdue 
University  participated  in  the  study  in  partial  fulfillment  of  course  re¬ 
quirements.  Forty  eight  subjects  participated  in  a  pilot  study  assessing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  message  presented  in  the  stimulus  materials,  and 
the  remaining  120  subjects  participated  in  the  main  study. 

Pilot  Study 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  failure  to  find  differential  influence  in 
spite  of  significant  differences  in  perceptions  of  Samkanga  may  have  been 
due  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  his  message.  To  avoid  this  possibility  in 
Study  2,  a  new  version  of  the  news  article  was  prepared  in  which  the  views 
of  Samkanga  were  presented  in  a  detailed  interview.  In  the  interview, 
ostensibly  given  while  Samkanga  was  visiting  New  York  and  meeting  with  U.S. 
officials,  a  correspondent  from  the  magazine  asked  for  Samkanga' s  opinions 
about  the  civil  war  and  his  reactions  to  statements  made  by  critics  of  the 
Muzorewa  government.  The  following  is  a  brief  nortion  of  the  interview: 
Correspondent:  What  exactly  are  you  trying  to  accomplish 
during  your  stay  here? 

Samkanga:  What  I  am  trying  to  accomplish  can  be  simply 
stated.  I  am  trying  to  convince  the  American  people  of 
the  legitamacy  of  the  new  constitution  and  government  of 
my  country.  I  am  trying  to  show  that  total  white  rule  in 
Rhodesia  has  ended  and  that  the  Muzorewa  government  needs 
and  deserves  to  be  recognized  by  the  United  States  as 
the  legitimate  representative  of  the  Zimbabwean  people. 
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'It  was  felt  that  having  Samkanga  personally  address  the  issues  in  this  way 
would  not  only  clarify  his  position,  but  also  make  his  opinions  more  salient 
to  the  subjects.  i 

To  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  messaqe,  two  new  versions  of  the 

r~ 

news  article  used  in  Study  1  were  prepared  and  typeset.  These  new  versions 
began  with  the  identical  background  information  presented  in  the  articles 
used  in  Study  1.  In  order  to  assess  message  effectiveness  in  the  absence 
of  outcome  information  no  suffering  or  benefiting  information  was  included 
in  these  articles.  Instead,  in  both  articles  a  brief  statement  describing 
Samkanga  and  his  mission  to  the  U.S.  in  support  of  the  Muzorewa  government 
inmediately  followed  the  background  information.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  articles  used  in  this  pilot  study  was  that  one  (message  condition) 
concluded  with  the  interview  described  above  which  explicitly  detailed 
Samkanga's  position,  while  the  other  (no  message  condition)  did  not  include 
the  interview. 

The  two  articles  were  randomly  distributed  to  48  introductory  psychology 
students  who  read  the  article  and  completed  the  attitude  scale  used  in  Study 
1.  The  mean  attitude  scores  of  the  no  message  group  (3.10)  and  the  message 
group  (3.91)  were  significantly  different,  with  attitudes  toward  the  Muzorewa 
government  more  favorable  in  the  message  condition  (t  (47)  =  2.79  £  <  .01). 
This  result  indicates  that  the  new  interview  successfully  communicated 
Samkanga's  position,  and  assured  that  any  absence  of  an  influence  effect 
in  Study  2  could  not  reasonably  be  attributed  to  message  ineffectiveness. 
Procedure 

The  procedure  for  Study  2  was  identical  to  that  used  in  Study  1  with 
the  exception  of  changes  in  the  stimulus  materials  to  include  the  more 
explicit  message  and  to  equate  perceptions  of  rebel  violence. 
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Stimulus  Materials 

Based  upon  the  results  of  the  pilot  study,  three  new  versions  of  the 
newsmagazine  article  were  prepared  and  typeset.  These  articles  were  identical 
to  those  used  in  Study  1  except  for  two  changes.  First,  the  interview  with 
Samkanga  (described  above)  which  presented  the  more  explicit  messaqe  was 
added  to  the  end  of  all  three  articles.  Second,  to  equate  perceptions  of 
rebel  violence  across  conditions,  additional  information  about  the  violence 
of  the  Patriotic  Front  was  added  to  the  benefiting  condition  article  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  information  about  the  positive  consequences  which  had 
accrued  to  Samkanga.  It  was  stressed  that  while  Samkanga  had  not  been 
a  victim  of  rebel  violence,  other  supporters  of  the  Muzorewa  government 
had  been  attacked  by  rebels. 

Dependent  Variables 

Perceptions  of  the  Actor.  The  Honesty,  Independence  and  Bias  scales 
used  in  Study  1  to  measure  perceptions  of  Samkanga  were  again  used  in  Study 
2. 

Attributions.  As  in  Study  1.  subjects  indicated  on  seven-point  Likert 
scales  the  extent  to  which  they  attributed  Samkanqa's  supoort  of  the  Muzorewa 
government  to  dispositional  causes  (Samkanga's  true  beliefs  about  the  govern¬ 
ment)  or  to  situational  causes  (pressures  on  Samkanga  from  the  government; 
potential  personal  benefits).  Responses  to  these  items  were  averaged  to  form 
the  dispositional  vs.  situational  index  of  attributions. 

Attitudes.  Response  to  the  five  items  used  in  Study  1  were  again 
averaged  to  assess  subjects'  attitude  toward  the  Muzorewa  government. 

Results 

Manipulation  Checks 

As  in  Study  1,  subjects  rated  the  extent  to  which  Samkanga  had  suffered 
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and  benefited  using  seven-point  Likert  scales.  As  was  found  in  Study  1, 
Samkanga  was  seen  as  having  suffered  more  in  the  suffering  condition  than 
in  either  the  benefiting  or  control  conditions  (x's  =  5.15,  3.02,  3.37, 
respectively;  F  (2,117)  =  20.99,  £  <  .001).  Also,  Samkanga  was  perceived 
as  having  benefited  more  in  the  benefiting  condition  than  in  the  suffering 
condition,  although  not  significantly  more  than  in  the  control  condition 
(x's  =  5.40,  4.47,  5.15,  respectively;  F  (2,117)  =  4.69,  £  <  .05).  To 
check  on  the  attempt  to  equate  perceptions  of  Patriotic  Front  violence 
across  conditions,  subjects  indicated  how  violent  they  believed  the  rebels 
were  using  a  seven-point  Likert  scale.  The  attempt  was  apparently  successful, 
as  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  suffering,  benefiting,  and 
control  group  means  (x's  =  2.03,  2.12,  1.78,  respectively;  £  (2,117)  =  1.04, 

£  >.05). 

Perceptions  of  the  Actor 

Means  on  the  summary  variables  of  perceived  representative  characteris¬ 
tics  are  presented  in  Table  2.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  table,  all  F-ratios 
are  significant  (£*s  <  .05),  essentially  replicating  the  results  of  Study 
1.  It  was  expected  that  the  suffering  Samkanga  would  be  rated  as  more 
honest,  more  independent  and  less  biased  than  the  benefiting  Samkanga,  ana 
these  expectations  are  again  supported.  The  means  on  all  variables  are  in 

the  expected  order,  and  planned  contrasts  show  that  the  benefiting  and 

<■ 

suffering  means  are  significantly  different  on  all  three  variables  (£’ s  <  .01). 
The  only  other  significant  mean  difference  is  between  the  control  and  bene¬ 
fiting  means  on  the  Honesty  measure  (£  <  .05). 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 
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Attributions 

Table  2  contains  the  means  on  the  attribution  measures.  It  was  expected 
that  dispositional  attributions  would  be  made  for  the  suffering  representa¬ 
tive's  support  of  the  Muzorewa  government,  and  that  situational  attributions 
would  be  made  for  the  benefiting  representative's  support.  The  overall  F-ratio 
was  significant  (jd  <  .01),  supporting  the  hypothesis  and  again  replicatino 
the  findings  of  Study  1.  The  means  on  the  attribution  measure  are  in  the 
expected  direction,  and  planned  contrasts  show  that  the  suffering  and  bene¬ 
fiting  means  are  significantly  different  (|>'s  <  .01).  The  control  grouo 
mean  was  not  significantly  different  than  the  other  two  means. 

Influence  of  the  Actor 

Means  of  the  measure  of  subject  attitudes  toward  the  Muzorewa  government 
are  also  presented  in  Table  2.  It  was  expected  that  the  suffering  Samkanqa 
would  be  more  influential  than  the  benefiting  Samkanqa,  and  that  as  a  result 
attitudes  toward  the  Muzorewa  government  would  be  more  favorable  in  the 
suffering  condition  than  in  the  benefiting  condition.  In  contrast  to  the 
first  study,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  in  Study  2  strongly  support 
this  prediction  (£  <  .05).  Subjects  who  had  read  about  a  suffering  repre¬ 
sentative  had  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  Muzorewa  government  than 
did  subjects  who  had  read  about  a  benefiting  representative,  indicating  that 
the  representative  did  indeed  have  greater  influence  when  he  had  suffered. 
Planned  contrasts  showed  that  the  difference  between  suffering  and  benefiting 
means  was  significant  (p  <  .01).  No  other  contrasts  were  significant.  Also 
as  in  Study  1,  the  correlations  between  the  attitude  measure  and  the  Honesty 
(r  =  .46,  £  <  .001),  Bias  (r  =  .47,  p  <  .001),  Independence  (r  =  .37, 

£  <  .001)  and  attribution  measures  (r  =  -.45,  p  <  .001)  were  significant. 
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It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  these  correlations  are  much  stronger 
than  in  Study  1,  apparently  due  to  the  more  effective  message. 

Regression  Analysis 

We  have  suggested  that  observers'  perceptions  and  attributions  mediate 
the  relationship  between  an  actor's  suffering  or  benefiting  and  his  or  her 
subsequent  influence  over  the  observers.  Because  in  this  study  measures 
of  the  proposed  mediating  variables  were  made  at  the  same  time  as  measures 
of  the  subjects'  attitudes,  causal  inferences  cannot  be  made.  However, 
the  feasability  of  the  oroposed  causual  chain  can  be  assessed  by  a  hierarchial 
regression  analysis.  If  perceptions  and  attributions  do  indeed  mediate  the 
suffering/benefiting— attitude  relationship,  entering  them  into  a  regression 
equation  predicting  attitudes  from  suffering  and  benefiting  alone  should 
result  in  a  significant  increase  in  R  .  However,  if  the  mediating  variables 
are  entered  on  the  first  step  of  the  regression  and  the  suffering  and  bene¬ 
fiting  variable  on  the  second  step,  there  should  be  no  significant  increase 
2 

in  R  on  the  second  step.  If  the  proposed  causal  chain  is  not  valid,  the 
pattern  of  results  described  above  should  not  occur.  That  is,  perceptions 
and  attributions  should  not  improve  prediction  of  attitudes  over  that  of 
suffering  and  benefiting  alone. 

Two  sets  of  regression  analyses  were  conducted.  One  focused  on  the 
mediating  influence  of  observer  perceptions  of  honesty,  independence  and 
bias,  while  the  other  focused  on  the  mediating  influence  of  observer  attri¬ 
butions.  The  results  of  these  analyses  strongly  support  the  validity  of  the 
proposed  causal  chain.  When  the  perception  measures  were  added  to  the 
equation  predicting  attitudes  from  Samkanga's  outcomes  alone  (suffering, 
benefiting  or  no  outcomes,  dummy  coded),  the  increase  in  R  of  .063  to  .299 
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was  highly  significant  (F  (3,114)  =  12.79,  £  <  .001).  When  these  variables 

2 

were  entered  in  the  opposite  order,  however,  the  change  in  R  (from  .284 
to  .299)  was  not  significant  (_F  (2,114)  -  1.2 2,  £>  .05).  Similarly,  a 
significant  increase  in  R  (.063  to  .220)  was  obtained  when  the  attribution 
measure  was  added  to  the  regression  equation  predicting  attitudes  from  out¬ 
comes  (£  (1,116)  =  23.35,  p  <  .001)  while  entering  the  equations  in  the 

2 

opposite  order  resulted  in  no  significant  increase  in  R  (.206  to  .220) 
on  the  second  step  (F  (2,116)  =  1.04,  £  >  .05). 

Discussion  -  Study  2 

Study  2  was  conducted  both  to  replicate  the  findings  of  Study  1  re¬ 
garding  the  effects  of  suffering  and  benefiting  on  perceptions  of  the  communi¬ 
cator  and  attributions  for  his  belief  statements,  and  to  further  examine  the 
effect  of  these  outcomes  on  influence  using  a  more  explicit  message  than  in 
Study  1. 

Regarding  the  effects  of  suffering  and  benefiting  on  subjects’  perceptions 
and  attributions,  the  results  of  Study  2  parallelled  those  of  Study  1.  As  in 
the  first  study,  the  suffering  Samkanga  was  perceived  as  more  honest,  more 
independent,  and  less  biased  than  the  benefiting  Samkanga.  In  addition,  Samkanga' 
support  of  the  Muzorewa  government  was  attributed  more  to  dispositional  causes 
in  the  suffering  condition  than  in  the  benefiting  condition. 

In  Study  1,  subjects'  attitudes  toward  the  Muzorewa  government  were  not 
affected  by  Samkanga' s  suffering  or  benefiting.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
failure  to  find  any  influence  effect  may  have  been  due  to  the  way  in  which 
Samkanga's  message  was  presented.  In  Study  2,  the  stimulus  materials  were  mod¬ 
ified  to  contain  a  more  explicit  message.  The  effectiveness  of  this  new 
message  in  the  absence  of  communicator  outcome  information  was  demonstrated  in 
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a  pilot  study.  Results  of  Study  2  indicate  that  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
more  explicit  message,  suffering  and  benefiting  had  their  expected  effect 
on  communicator  influence.  Subjects'  attitudes  toward  the  Muzorewa  govern¬ 
ment  were  significantly  more  favorable  in  the  suffering  condition  than  in 
the  benefiting  condition.  In  addition,  the  correlations  between  subjects' 
attitudes  and  their  perceptions  and  attributions  were  much  stronger  than  in 
Study  1,  as  would  be  expected  with  a  more  effective  message.  Thus,  it 
seems  that  the  addition  of  a  more  explicit  message  allowed  the  effect  of 
the  communicator's  suffering  or  benefiting  to  emerge. 

Finally,  as  discussed  earlier,  a  potential  alternative  explanation  for 
the  results  of  Study  1  was  raised  by  the  finding  that  subjects  in  the  suf¬ 
fering  condition  perceived  the  Patriotic  Front  rebels  as  more  violent  than 
did  subjects  in  the  benefiting  condition.  In  Study  2  changes  were  made  in  the 
stimulus  materials  which  effectively  eliminated  differences  in  perceived  rebel 
violence  across  conditions.  As  such,  any  differences  across  conditions  found 
in  Study  2  could  not  be  attributed  to  differences  in  subjects'  perceptions 
of  the  vioence  of  the  rebels. 

General  Discussion 

Taken  together,  these  two  studies  provide  strong  support  for  the  effects 
of  a  communicator's  suffering  and  benefiting  on  perceptions  of  the  communicator, 
attributions  for  the  communicator's  expressed  opinions,  and  the  communicator's 
persuasiveness.  In  both  studies,  subjects  who  read  about  a  person  who  had 
suffered  for  his  beliefs  rated  that  person  as  more  honest,  more  Independent, 
and  less  biased  than  did  subjects  who  read  about  a  person  who  had  benefited. 

In  addition,  subjects  In  the  suffering  condition  attributed  the  communicator's 
statements  to  dispositional  factors,  while  subjects  In  the  benefiting  condition 
attributed  the  statements  to  situational  factors.  Finally,  at  least  in  Study 
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2,  the  suffering  actor  had  greater  influence  over  the  attitudes  of  subjects 
than  did  the  benefiting  actor.  A  regression  analysis  in  Study  2  supported 
the  mediating  role  of  perceptions  and  attributions  on  the  relationship 
between  the  communicator's  outcomes  and  his  influence. 

The  findings  of  this  research  have  implications  for  understanding  the 
development  of  influence  and  leadership  in  a  wide  range  of  settings.  One 
factor  which  may  enable  politicians  to  win  the  confidence  of  their  constituencies 
is  a  willingness  to  suffer  for  a  worthy  cause,  or  perhaps  an  emphasis  on 
past  suffering,  real  or  imagined.  Conversely,  politicians  may  lose  the 
support  of  their  constituencies  and  colleagues  if  they  are  perceived  to 
be  benefiting  from  their  public  positions.  In  the  military,  emphasis  upon 
sacrifice  and  suffering  may  be  an  important  aspect  of  the  development  of 
the  type  of  loyalty  and  committment  required  of  soldiers  in  combat.  Military 
ceremonies  and  decorations  honoring  combat  heroes  serve  to  reinforce  the 
feeling  of  respect  and  authority  accorded  to  soldiers  who  have  suffered. 
Similarly,  the  extreme  sacrifice  so  often  seen  among  religious  leaders 
could  be  relevant  to  the  success  of  their  movements.  The  findings  reported 
here  suggest  that  the  incidence  of  suffering  and  sacrifice  among  influential 
people  might  possibly  be  more  than  a  coincidence:  it  may  be  one  basis  for 
their  influence. 

We  have  shown  that  suffering  and  benefiting  affect  communicator  persua¬ 
siveness,  and  have  proposed  that  these  outcomes  have  their  effects  through 
observer  perceptions  and  attributions.  Benefiting  was  shown  to  result  in 
situational  attributions  and  unfavorable  perceptions,  while  suffering  in¬ 
creased  dispositional  attributions  and  Improved  perceptions  of  the  actor. 

These  perceptions  and  attributions  were  In  turn  shown  to  be  related  to 
communicator  Influence.  Eagly  and  her  associates  (Eagly  &  Chaiken,  1975; 

Eagly,  Wood  &  Chaiken,  1978)  have  recently  extended  Kelley’s  original 
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attrlbutlonal  analysis  of  persuasion.  Eagly  describes  three  causes  to 
which  a  communicator's  statements  may  be  attributed.  First,  observers 
may  attribute  a  communicator's  statements  to  knowledge  bias,  or  a  belief 
that  the  communicator's  knowledge  of  external  reality  Is  Inaccurate.  Second, 
observers  may  attribute  the  statements  to  reporting  bias,  or  a  belief  that 
the  communicator  Is  not  willing  to  convey  an  accurate  version  of  reality. 

Third,  if  both  knowledge  bias  and  reporting  bias  can  be  eliminated  as  possible 
causes  for  the  communicator's  statements,  observers  will  attribute  the  state¬ 
ments  to  external  reality.  That  is,  they  will  make  a  veridicality  attribution, 
which  will  generally  increase  the  level  of  communicator  influence. 

Me  have  demonstrated  how,  all  else  being  equal,  a  communicator's 
suffering  increases  his  or  her  influence,  while  benefiting  decreases 
influence.  In  terms  of  Eagly 's  analysis,  statements  made  in  spite  of 
suffering  are  not  likely  to  be  attributed  to  reporting  bias.  With  the 
probability  of  one  bias  attribution  thus  reduced,  the  likelihood  of 
a  veridicality  attribution  is  Increased.  Conversely,  benefiting  decreases 
persuasiveness  by  Increasing  the  likelihood  of  a  reporting  bias  attribution. 

As  Eagly  points  out  however  (Eagly,  Wood  S  Chalken,  1978),  perceived  sincerity 
may  not  result  In  persuasive  communication  when  knowledge  bias  is  also  a 
potential  cause  for  the  communicator's  statements. 

In  the  current  research,  it  is  not  likely  that  knowledge  bias  attribu¬ 
tions  affected  communicator  Influence,  as  there  were  no  cues  to  indicate 
differential  knowledge  across  conditions.  However,  this  does  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  communicator  suffering  and  benefiting  might  have  impli¬ 
cations  for  knowledge  bias  attributions  as  well  as  reporting  bias  attributions 
In  other  situations.  Research  is  needed  to  Integrate  the  Issue  of  communicator 
outcomes,  such  as  benefiting  and  suffering,  with  the  attribution  Issues  raised 
by  Eagly.  An  understanding  of  the  Impact  of  these  outcomes  for  knowledge 
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bias,  reporting  bias,  and  veridlcality  attributions  should  help  to  further 
clarify  their  role  In  determining  communicator  persuasiveness. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  results  of  this  research  are  not  entirely 
consistent  with  other  research  which  has  focused  upon  peoples'  positive  and 
negative  outcomes.  For  example,  research  on  the  "just  world"  effect  (e.g., 
Lerner  &  Simmons,  1966;  Walster,  1966;  Lerner,  1965;  Lerner,  Miller  &  Holmes, 
1976),  has  shown  that  people  tend  to  devalue  the  victims  of  accidents  or 
injustice.  Observers  have  been  found  to  rate  such  victims  as  less  attractive 
than  non-victims,  supposedly  so  they  can  maintain  a  belief  that  the  world  is 
a  just  place.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  current  research  are  Lerner 
and  Simmons'  (1966)  findings  that  a  martyr  who  reluctantly  agreed  to  undergo 
suffering  for  the  benefit  of  others  was  rated  as  the  least  attractive  of 
several  types  of  victims. 

At  least  two  factors  can  account  for  the  differences  between  Lerner 
and  Simmons'  (1966)  findings  and  the  results  reported  here.  First,  the 
"martyr"  In  Lerner  and  Simmons'  (1966)  study  was  under  pressure  from  the 
experimenter  to  submit  to  the  electric  shock  which  supposedly  constituted 
the  suffering.  Subjects  may  have  seen  this  pressure  as  being  responsible 
for  the  martyr's  suffering.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  current  research, 
in  which  suffering  was  the  result  of  Samkanga's  conscious  decision  to 
express  his  beliefs,  +n  spite  of  external  pressures.  Second,  the  reason 
for  the  subject's  agreement  to  undergo  electric  shock  (i.e.,  to  give  other 
subjects  the  opportunity  to  earn  course  credit)  was  quite  different  from 
the  political  and/or  Ideological  reasons  which  the  communicator  in  the 
current  study,  and  historical  leaders  such  as  Jesus,  Mao,  Hitler,  etc., 
had  for  suffering.  It  may  be  that  suffering  for  this  type  of  ideological 
cause  serves  to  focus  observers'  attention  on  that  cause  and  convince  them 
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of  its  worthiness,  while  other  causes,  such  as  experimental  course  credit, 
are  seen  by  people  as  being  too  trivial  to  justify  this  type  of  sacrifice. 
Subjects  in  Lerner  and  Simmons'  (1966)  study  may  not  have  perceived  the 
issue  of  Introductory  psychology  course  credit,  to  be  an  adequate  reason 
for  a  person  to  suffer,  thus  resulting  in  the  discrediting  of  the  martyr. 

Further  research  on  suffering  and  benefiting  is  needed  to  examine  the 
general Izabiltly  of  the  effects  demonstrated  here.  We  have  suggested 
possible  implications  of  these  findings  for  the  development  of  influence 
In  various  settings.  However,  aside  from  our  laboratory  findings,  there 
is  only  anecdotal  evidence  that  suffering  and  benefiting  actually  play  a 
role  in  determining  a  leader's  influence.  Research  which  examines  the 
actual  suffering  or  benefiting  of  influential  people,  observers'  reactions 
to  these  people,  and  the  degree  of  their  influence  would  help  identify  the 
extent  to  which  a  communicator  outcomes  have  practical  Implications  for 
communicator  effectiveness. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  suffering  and  benefiting  are  complex 
phenomena,  and  are  usually  embedded  within  other  stimuli  which  could 
affect  the  Inferences  drawn  by  observers.  Research  Is  needed  to  determine 
how  such  stimuli  interact  with  suffering  and  benefiting  to  Influence 
communicator  effectiveness.  Research  is  also  needed  to  determine  the 
effects  of  various  manifestations  .  suffering  and  benefiting.  That  Is, 
are  some  types  of  benefl  .  .g  more  acceptable  than  others,  and  do  certain 
types  of  suffering  result  in  less  favorable  reactions  than  those  demonstrated 
here?  It  may  be  that  any  such  effects  are  dependent  upon  other  stimuli 
present  in  the  observer's  environment. 

In  summary,  the  results  of  the  two  studies  reported  here  suggest  that 
the  consequences  of  an  actor's  behavior  have  implications  for  that  actor's 
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influence  over  others.  Specifically,  suffering  actors  will  be  perceived 
In  more  favorable  terms  than  benefiting  actors  and  will  therefore  be  more 
Influential.  These  findings  are  of  practical  significance  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  leadership  processes  in  a  variety  of  settings.  The  prevalence 
of  great  leaders  who  have  suffered  in  the  areas  of  politics,  religion,  and 
the  military  have  been  noted.  This  research  provides  an  explanation  of 
how  this  suffering  might  contribute  to  their  influence.  It  also  raises  the 
possibility  that  suffering  could  have  implications  for  leadership  and  other 
forms  of  social  Influence  In  other  settings.  It  is  obvious  that  not  all 
sufferers  have  great  influence,  and  not  all  people  who  benefit  are  mis¬ 
trusted.  Research  Is  needed  to  establish  the  general izabillty  of  the 
relationships  observed  here. 
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Table  1 


Cell  Means  for  Perceptions,  Attributions  and  Attitudes 

Study  1 


Condition 


Variable 

Suffering 

Control 

Benefiting 

F 

Honesty 

5.55 

4.93 

4.88 

7.26* 

Independence 

5.80 

5.22 

5.05 

9.47* 

Bias 

3.83 

3.45 

3.04 

7.51* 

Attributions 

3.34 

3.93 

3.92 

7.88* 

Attitudes 

4.01 

3.83 

3.83 

2.09 

*df  ■  2,  157,  £  <  .001 

Note:  Higher  values  indicate  more  favorable  perceptions,  situational 
attributions,  and  favorable  attitudes. 


Table  2 


Cell  Means  for  Perceptions,  Attributions  and  Attitudes 

Study  2 

Condition 


Variable 

Suffering 

Control 

Benefiting 

F 

Hemes  ty 

5.30 

5.28 

4.77 

3.82* 

Independence 

5.60 

5.34 

5.10 

3.49* 

Bias 

3.69 

3.31 

3.35 

3.71* 

Attributions 

3.69 

4.07 

4.37 

5.95** 

Attitudes 

4.07 

3.63 

3.37 

3.91* 

*df  -  2,  117, 

£  <  .05 

**df  -  2,  117, 

£  <  .01 

Note:  Higher 

values  Indicate  more  favorable  perceptions,  situational 

attributions. 

and  favorable  attitudes. 
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